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time I hid my pardon, and told her nothing of it, only
exhorting her to confess the truth."
After the child was born, the woman, still ignorant of the
pardon which Latimer had in his pocket, asked that she
should be purified before her execution.
" Where Master Bilney and I told her that that law
was made unto the Jews, and not unto us; neither is
purification used to that end, that it should cleanse
from sin; but rather a civil and politic law, made for
natural honesty sake. ... To that end purification is
kept and used, not to make a superstition or holiness
of it, as some do; which think that they may not fetch
neither fire nor any thing in that Jiouse where there is a
green woman. . . . For women be as well in the favour
of God before they be purified as after."
Were there not so many recorded instances of Latimer's
generosity and human sympathy, this story might convict
him of callousness. It is rather an example of a moral
toughness, more characteristic of that age than of our own.
And we are left with the impression that Latimer withheld
the pardon, not only because he wished to be free of any
doubt of the woman's innocence, but also because he wished
first to establish in her a right attitude towards moral truth.
His remarks on purification ceremonies, so reminiscent of
Hindu customs described in Mother India, illustrate the
driving force which governed him as a religious reformer.
He had not, after spiritual conflict, achieved any new vision
of the profundities of religious truth. Such experience had
been another's; but Bilney had imparted to him something
of a spiritual enlightenment comparable to Luther's, and
Bilney's experience had liberated Latimer's rugged moral
common sense for attacking with the fervour of the less
poetic prophets of Israel the abuses and superstitions of his
day.
It was not long before Latimer became involved in
doctrinal difficulties with the authorities. During the
vicissitudes of that talented but somewhat arbitrary theo-
logian Henry VIII, few ecclesiastics who held views at all
definite, avoided altogether doctrinal conflict in one direc-
tion or another. The surprising fact is that so few Catholics